HOWELLS AND REALISM

are of an improbable character, so the sincere observer of
man will not desire to look upon his heroic or occasional
phases, but will seek him in his habitual moods of vacancy
and tiresomeness." Less of such argument, though no less of
implicit zeal for veracity, appears in A Chance Acquaintance
(1873), more strictly a novel, in which Howells showed that
he could not only report customs and sketch characters felici-
tously but also organize a plot with felicitous skill. A young
Bostonian, in love with an intelligent but untraveled inland
girl, who returns his love, is so little able to overcome his
ingrained provincial snobbishness that he steadily condescends
to her until in the end he suddenly sees, as she sees, that he
has played an ignoble and vulgar part which separates them,
in a subtle dramatic turn by which their relative positions are
reversed.

Although, to judge by A Chance Acquaintance, Howells
had the art of narrative among his original endowments, he
had only gradually discovered it in himself. His first narrative,
No Love Lost (1869), had been in hexameters, more or less
after the manner of Longfellow and Clough. Besides his life
of Lincoln, Howells wrote three volumes of travels or essays
before he attempted a novel at all. A Chance Acquaintance
made no clean break with his previous experiments, for it
deals with a group of Americans traveling in Canada, three
of whom had already appeared in Their Wedding Journey,
And even the success of his novel did not turn him wholly
to fiction. He continued to write criticism and began to write
farces, merely enlarging his range as he developed in power.
The stream of literature had never before poured from an
American writer with such variety and volume. Besides his
stated duties for the Atlantic he found time during the seven-
ties to edit a group of autobiographies, and later to write
book introductions by the dozen; he translated modern Italian
poets; he scanned the entire literary horizon for new plane-
taries- he was one of the most widely-read of Americans* As
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